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For “The Friend.” 
Galileo. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

Interspersed with the history of Galileo’s 
scientific discoveries and eventful career, are 
many interesting incidents which throw light 
upon the customs and domestic life of that 
age and country. 

“ By the death of his father in 1591 Galileo 
had become the head of his family. This 
position, always attaching a grave responsi- 
bility to its possessor, was at the time we are 
speaking of, and in Galileo’s case in particu- 
lar, fraught with care and heavy anxiety. 
Not only was he expected to provide money 
for the household requirements of the family, 
but it was his duty to see to his brother’s set- 
ting out in life. A still more sacred duty was 
that of finding a suitable husband for his sister. 
That a girl’s marrying was to be left to chance 
was a doctrine which would have been con- 
sidered in those days at least as heretical and 
pernicious as that of the earth’s motion. Such 
a spectacle as a house full of daughters, all 
grown up, the comfort of a mother’s old age, 
was never seen. The girl’s education finished, 
two paths were open, not for her to choose 
always, but to be chosen for her. One led to 
the cloister, the other to the house of a hus- 
band. The cloister was the refuge of such as 
possessed not dowries equal to the require- 
ments of their birth.” 

Two of his daughters were placed, when 
quite young, at the convent St. Matthew, at 
Arcetri, the eldest being then but thirteen 
years of age. This daughter afterward as 
tun, took the name of Sister Maria Celeste. 
“All we know of her from that time is told 
in her letters to her father. His letters to 
her, though we know that she kept them 
carefully, and was in the habit of perusing 
them during such leisure moments as her 
duties in the pharmacy and still-room left to 


died in 1633, when about 33 years of age, and 
her father on writing to a friend of her death 
says, “she was a woman of exquisite mind, 
singular goodness, and most tenderly attached 
tome; * * she died after six days’ illness, 
leaving me in deep affliction.” 

The following extracts from letters written 
in 1630, when the plague had beeu raging for 
some time in Florence, and domestic trouble 
was adding to the distress of her father, show 
her religious sensibility and affectionate feel- 
ing. 

“T entreat you to omit no possible precau- 
tion against the present danger. I believe 
that you have by you all the remedies and 
preventives which are required, so I will not 
repeat. Yet I would entreat you, with all 
due reverence and iilial confidence, to procure 
one more remedy, the best of all, to wit, the 
grace of God, by means of true contrition and 
penitence. This is without doubt the most 
efficacious medicine both for soul and body. 
For if, in order to avoid this sickness, it is 
necessary to be always of good cheer, what 
greater joy can we have in this world than 
the possession of a good and serene con- 
science ? 

“Tt is certain that once having this treasure 
we shall fear neither danger nor death. And 
since the Lord sees fit to chastise us with 
these plagues, let us by his help stand pre- 
pared to receive the stroke from his Almighty 
hand, who, having given us life, may take it 
from us when and how it pleases Him. 

“T pray you not to take the knife of these 
crosses and disturbances by the wrong end, 
so that you may not offend because of them. 
But rather take it by the haft, and use it to 
cut through all the imperfections which you 
may discover in yourself, that being thus 
freed from all impediments, you may in like 
manner, as with a lynx-like eye you have 
penetrated the heavens, so, penetrating the 
things of this lower world you may come to 
know the vanity and fallacy of all earthly 
things... . . . For neither the love of chil- 
dren, nor pleasures, nor honor, nor riches, 
can give us true happiness, seeing that all 
these things are by nature too unstable. Only 
in our gracious God can we find true rest. O, 
what rejoicing will be ours, when the thin 
veil that enfolds us is rent, and we are able to 
see the Most High face to face!” 

On his return from Rome after his unsuc- 


|commenced, which ended in directing against 


Galileo the ill-will and open hostility of the 
powerful order of the Jesuits, who declared 
that the arguments of Grassi were unanswer- 
able. This took place several years after the 
decree of Pius V. concerning these matters 
had been promulgated, and had much to do 
with the subsequent rigorous treatment which 
he received from the authorities at Rome. 

“The foundation of the great work of Gali- 
leo’s life, ‘The Dialogue on the Two Great 
Systems,’ had long been laid. But, mindful 
of the decree of 1616, he took measures to 
discover the Pope’s opinion by writing an 
essay or pamphlet in the form of a letter of 
reply to a certain Ingoli, who had some years 
before written a treatise on the Copernican 
system.” 

This was in 1624. The Cardinal Berberini, 
who at that time had been raised to the pon- 
tifical chair under the title of Urban VIIL., 
had been a personal friend of Galileo, and dis- 
posed at least to tolerate his astronomical 
theories. Cardinal Zoller informed Galileo 
that he had represented to the Pope “ that all 
the heretics considered the truth of the Co- 
pernican theory to be beyond doubt, and that 
therefore it would be necessary to be ex- 
tremely circumspect in coming to any resolu- 
tion,” to which the Pope had replied that the 
Church had not condemned it, nor was it to 
be condemned as heretical, but only as rash, 
adding, that there was no fear of any one 
undertaking to prove that it must necessarily 
be true.” 

Early in the year 1630, the great work was 
completed in which Galileo hoped to be able 
to propound, in a manner likely to excite little 
opposition, the truths in relation to the carth’s 
motion, which lie at the basis of modern as- 
tronomical science. After a considerable delay 
the consent of the requisite authorities was 
obtained for its publication, and it appeared 
in print early in 1632. 

“In the various hindrances which had met 
its author at every step ere the final authori- 
zation of the book was granted, there had 
been a slight foretaste of the persecution 
which was to be his lot for the remainder of 
his days.” 

It purports to be a dialogue between three 
characters on the merits of the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems, and bore this title: 
“Dialogue by Galileo Galilei, Mathematician 


cessful attempt to prevent the rejection of| Extraordinary of the University of Pisa, and 


the Copernican theory by the Roman Court, 
Galileo resumed those observations upon the 
heavenly bodies which had at that time made 


her, have disappeared; nor was a trace of|his name prominent in the literary and scien- 


them to be found when the search for his writ- 
ings and correspondence brought to light all 
that is now carefully preserved in the Pitti 
Library.” “These letters, one hundred and 
twenty in number, bear evidence throughout 
of sound sense and sober judgment, joined to 





tific world. The appearance of three great 
comets in the autumn of 1618, attracted his 
attention as well as the other astronomers of 


Principal Mathematician and Philosopher of 
the Most Serene Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 
which, in a conference lasting four days, are 
discussed the two principal systems of the 
world, proposing indeterminately the philo- 
sophical arguments on each side.” 

“The preface was in substance the work of 


Europe, and several of his reflections upon| Riccardi and the Pope, by whom it was im- 


these phenomena were printed. 


In these re-| posed on Galileo. 


Had he not accepted it, he 


; : marks some opinions of the Jesuit Grassi, the' would never have obtained the Imprimatur. 
4 simple piety, rare, perhaps, at any time, but|mathematician of the Roman College, were ; 
extremely rare in those days.” This daughter|contradicted, and a controversy was thus|one was far-sighted enough to see how fraught 


“ Of all Galileo’s friends and followers, only 
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with evil was this great work to their manners 
Blinded by admiration, they had, with one} 
solitary exception, urged him on, forgetful of| 
possible consequences.” 

A few months after the book had passed 
into circulation, a stringent order came sud- 
denly from Rome to sequestrate every copy 
in the booksellers’ shops throughout Italy : 
Galileo’s publisher received an injunction to 
suspend its publication, and forward to Rome 
all the copies he might have in his possession. 

This summary proceeding on the part of 
the Inquisition appears to have been due to 
the influence of the Jesuits, who instilled into 
the Pope’s mind the idea that Galileo had 
meant to hold him up to ridicule in the per- 
son of one of the characters in the Dialogue. 
A congregation was convened by the Pope’s 
order to examine the suspected book, which 
resulted in a summons to Galileo to appear 
before the Inquisition in Rome. This order 
was received by him in the 10th month 1632, 
when he was in his sixty-ninth year. On ac- 
count of his age and physical infirmity, he 
was allowed a considerable time to perform 
the journey, and he arrived in Rome early in 
the following year. Here he was received 
with great respect by his friend Niccolini, the 
ambassador of the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
whose residence continued to be his home 
until he was removed to a place of close con- 
finement in one of the rooms of the prison of 
the Inquisition. 

“Tormented with the gout, and deprived 
of the society of the ambassador and his gra- 
cious and sympathizing wife, Galileo seems to 


have borne his imprisonment with a degree 
of impatience at variance with his natural 


serenity. We must bear in mind the ever- 
present fear that each forthcoming examina- 
tion might end in the application of the tor- 
ture. Apart from this he had no cause for 
complaint. Since the establishment of the 
tribunal in 1215, no prisoner had ever been 
treated with the leniency accorded to Galileo, 
the Grand Duke’s servant. Princes, prelates, 
and noblemen, all had been consigned to the 
secret dungeons from the very commencement 
of their trial. Had Galileo been a scion of a 
royal house, he could scarcely have met with 
more consideration, or have been treated with 
more distinction. Yet he ceased not to com- 
plain of, and to entreat greater expedition in 
the conduct of his case by, a body whose 
power of procrastination was scarcely equalled 
by its cold ferocity.” 
(To be continued.) 
cansinaesliipineiienn 
For “The Friend.” 
Baptism and the Supper. 

In a little work published in London in 
1865, and entitled “The Friend in his Family,” 
is contained a well-prepared statement of the 
views of “Friends” in reference to Baptism 
and what is called “The Lord’s Supper,” 
which it is hoped may tend to settle the faith 
and remove the doubts, if such should exist 
in the minds of any of the readers of “The 
Friend,” as to the correctness of the doctrines 
ever held by our religious Society on these 
important subjects. 

“There are two subjects upon which I wish 
to say a few words, and respecting which I 
apprehend a few will suffice, because you have 
access to so many valuable dissertations on 
those subjects, as well as to some smaller works 
and tracts, in which the views of Friends are 
briefly epitomised. First, as regards Christian 


Baptism. We have already seen in the dis- 
cussion of more than one subject, that the re- 
ligion of Christ is not formal, ceremonial and 
typical, but spiritual; the Realization of that, 
which the ceremonies and types of the law 
Foreshadowed. When Christ had suffered 
and finished the work which was given Him 
of the Father, the types were exchanged for 
the Antitype, the figures, for the thing figured, 
the shadows for the Substance; the rites and 
sacrifices of the law, ‘which stood only in 
meats and drinks, and divers washings, and 
carnal ordinances, imposed until the time of 
reformation,’ which, says the Apostle, ‘ was a 
figure for the time then present,’ were abol- 
ished by ‘the blood of Christ, who, through 
the Eternal Spirit offered Himself, without 
spot to God, to purge the conscience from 
dead works ;’—‘ which the law could not do in 
that it was weak ;’—‘ for the law made noth- 
ing perfect, but the bringing in of a better 
hope did.’ 

“ But it may be objected that water baptism 
is not a remnant of Jewish law. I believe it 
had its origin in Jewish law; and it cannot be 
denied, that at least it was of a similar charac- 
ter, elementary, shadowy, typical. But water 
baptism undoubtedly was a part, both before 
and after the coming of Christ, of the custom- 
ary Jewish ritual. Nothing could be plainer, 
than that according to the ceremonial law of 
the Jews, there could be no removal of un- 
cleanness, no purification, without ablution in 
water. The ‘divers washings,’ were many of 
them, effected by dipping or immersion, and 
are in the Greek described as baptisms. And 
the Jews baptised their proselytes ; and when 
a proselyte was baptised, it was usually ex- 
tended to his family or household. Nor is 
there in the Scripture narrative, a word from 
which it could appear, that the Baptism of 
John was anything novel or strange. It had 
features peculiar to itself, but in the mode of 
its administration, it bore close resemblance 
to some of the ‘divers washings’ to which 
they were accustomed, so that ‘ there arose a 
question between some of John’s disciples and 
the Jews,’ not about the novelty of his pro- 
ceedings, but about that which they imme- 
diately recognised in it, ‘about purifying.’ 
Certain it is, that in its character it was like 
unto theirs ; not instrumental, but typical, of 
a change from a state of sin and uncleanness, 
to one of purity. The Jews understood what 
it was ‘to be born of water ;’ though they had 
yet to learn what that was which it typified, 
the ‘being born of the Spirit.’ 

“ When, however, in the early Christian 
church that was learnt, and not the sign, but 
the thing signified known, and the thing typi- 
fied experienced, then the imposing upon 
Christians the ceremony and the sign, is 
spoken of as a ‘turning again to the weak 
and beggarly elements,’ as being no part of 
the real and spiritual gospel of Christ, who, 
‘abolished the law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances ;’ and therefore, asks the 
Apostle, in referring to this same subject in 
another Epistle, ‘If ye be dead with Christ, 
from the rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances, after the commandments and doc- 
trines of men ?” 

“We cannot think that there is even an 
allusion to elementary water, in many of those 
passages which some think countenance water 
baptism ; and in others where an allusion is 
made, we believe, that it is wholly figurative. 


In such texts, as ‘Except a man be born of 
water, and of the Spirit ;'—‘ But ye are washed 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God ;’—‘ By the washing of regenera. 
tion, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
and many others which may occur to you, 
there is no unequal yoking of the ceremonial 
with the spiritual, or putting new wine into 
old bottles; but there is an interpreting and 
enforcing one expression by the other. And 
as in the corresponding figure ‘of fire,’ the 
enlightening, cleansing, refining operation ‘of 
the Holy Ghost’ is set forth; so in this more 
frequent figure of water and of washing, is the 
purifying work of the Spirit, illustrated ; and 
by the use of both terms, the sign and the 
thing signified, is the one effect the more fully 
represented and strengthened. 

“ Now let me remind you, how John the 
Baptist himself always spoke of his baptism, 
not as similar to, but in contrast to, that of 
Christ. He indeed was sent to baptise with 
water, but he was to decrease; He, whose 
forerunner John was, whose way he came to 
prepare, and who was to increase, ‘the same 
is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost, 
The baptism of one was with water, elemen. 
tary, external, emblematical; of the other, with 
the Spirit and with fire, internal, thorough, 
effectual. In conformity with the words, 
which, whilst they had more immediate re- 
ference to sacrifices and burnt-offerings, ap- 
plied to the characteristics of both dispensa- 
tions, ‘ He taketh away the first, that He may 
establish the second,’ John also declared, ‘ He 
must increase, but I must decrease.’ 

“The Baptism of Christ, of which John’s 
was a figure, and in contradistinction to which 
it was placed, not only by John, but by our 
Lord himself, ‘ For John truly baptised with 
water, but ye shall be baptised with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence;’ and lest any 
should suggest a limit to this gracious pro- 
mise, the Apostle emphatically adds, ‘ For the 
promise is unto you and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call ;’ this Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost is in harmony with all we know 
of this dispensation of the Spirit; as was that 
of water with the one preceding it. The bap- 
tism which belonged to the dispensation of 
John, and which distinguished it fromthe Chris- 
tian, was a Baptism of Water; the ‘one bap- 
tism,’ which ‘now saveth,’ which belongs to 
the Christian dispensation, and distinguishes 
it from John’s, is the Baptism of the Spirit. 

“The ‘One Baptism’ of Christ which was 
to increase, surely is not a modified repetition 
of, or in its character like unto, that of John, 
which was to decrease. Instead of being ap- 
plied by man, to the body ; it is applied to the 
soul, by the power of the Holy Ghost, and so 
regenerates and saves. Thus saith the Apostle, 
‘For by one Spirit are we all baptised into 
one body.’ ‘The baptism which doth now 
save us, is not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. ‘For as many as have been 
baptised into Christ, have put on Christ.’ 
This can never be said of water baptism. It 
may be urged that our Lord himself was bap- 
tised with water. So was He circumcised. 
He came ‘to fulfil the law;’ and submitted 
Himself thereto; saying, ‘Suffer it to be 80 
now ; for thusit becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness.’ It would be more to the purpose 
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could it be shown that our Lord had Himself| shall go in and out, and find pasture;’ or from 


baptised; but it is distinctly stated, that 
‘Jesus Himself baptised not;’ nor can it be 
shown that He ever enjoined water baptism 
on others. 

“That water baptism was to some extent 
practised in the early Church, can be no 
matter of surprise, when we consider, how 
attached to their rites and traditions, were 
not only the converts, but to some extent the 
Apostles themselves, and how gradually was 
unfolded to them the spirituality of the Gospel 
Dispensation ; the great principle of which 
was, that God was no longer to be served by 
the intervention of sacerdotal and typical in- 
stitutions, but through the mediation of the 
Son, and under the influence of the Spirit. 
Long after the Jewish ritual was abolished 
by the death of Christ, many of His devoted 


that of His Apostle, ‘God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, 
“Abba, Father.”’ And when by the Baptism 
of His Spirit, you have joined the Church, 
and, through His infinite love and mercy in 
‘Christ Jesus, of whom the whole family in 
Heaven and earth is named,’ have known the 
cry raised in your hearts by the Spirit of His 
Son, ‘ Abba, Father ;’ you will be prepared to 
sit at the Lord’s table, and partake of His 
Supper. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Intelligence of Ants. 
(Concluded from page 389.) 
After these different observations, which 
give us incontestable proof of the intelligence 


servants adhered with strictness to parts of|of the ants, we will relate what we have seen 


it. As long as they observed some of the 
ceremonies of Judaism in their own person, 
and were not prepared for a full reception of 
the doctrine, that the ordinances and shadows 
of the law were now to be disused, it cannot, 
indeed, be a matter of surprise, that in tho 
reception of converts to the new faith, they 
persevered in the practice of baptising them 
with water. There were, no doubt, many 
eases in which, as has been mentioned was 
their former practice, on the reception of a 
proselyte, they baptised him and all his house- 
hold; but it must not, on the other hand, be 
overlooked, that whilst there were these in- 
stances of those who left their Judaism or 
Heathenism for a profession of Christianity, 
having that rite performed upon them, there 
is not a single instance given of the baptism 
by water of any person born of Christian 
parents. 

“You remember how he, who was ‘nota 
whit behind the chiefest Apostles,’ regarded 
this ‘bondage’ and ‘doctrine of baptisms,’ and 
having purer and fuller views than many 
around him of the excellence and spirituality 
of the Gospel, and of his own mission in it, 
thanked God that he, ‘who took Timothy and 
circumcised him,’ had baptised only two whom 
he names. 

“But had the practice of the Apostles been 
clearer and more uniform, their example 


with our own eyes. It was in the latter end 
of May, when the cockchafers, after having 
devoured the leaves of the trees, began to die 
on the roads, and became the prey of beetles 
and ants. I was walking with one of my 
friends, a lover of natural history, when we 
found some ants actively occupied round a 
wing of a cockchafer. They were pulling the 
wing towards a little hole, which was cer. 
tainly too small to admit it. How could they 
manage the matter, then? They were ob- 
liged to think. The ants are never embar- 
rassed. It is very probable, however, that 
they had never before encountered such an 
obstacle; that what they were obliged to do 
now was not a matter of habit. They began 
to direct one of the extremities of the wing 
towards the little gallery of their home. Three 
of them, judging that the thing could not go 
alone, went into the hole, pulling the wing 
underneath, while the others pushed it from 
above. But, vain effort! the wing would not 
enter. What could they do? Must they 
abandon such a great prize? No; the ants 
are as courageous as they are intelligent.| 





hurry, took the wing, and pulled it again 
towards them. It nearly enters, when some- 
thing intervenes. The bottom of the opening 
was, without doubt, not quite large enough. 
Some did all they could to pull at the top; 
others push to the right, others push to the 
left, to make it enter more easily. It was, 
however, necessary to abandon this proceed- 
ing, or take away the obstacle. The ants 
took the wing out again, and removed all 
that appeared to be in their way. A third 
time they tried to get the wingin. A new 
difficulty arose—a storm which swamped the 
earth. Ido not know if it were by chance 
or by calculation that the wing, which was 
upside down, and by this time once more over 
the opening, served as a shelter to the ants, 
who continued their work. At last, at nearly 
six o’clock in the evening, after working for 
three hours and a half with patience, intelli- 
gence, and great effort, the hole was large 
enough, and the wing went to the bottom of 
the nest. Will any one, after this, say that 
these insects are accustomed to such work, 
that they have executed it by instinct, with- 
out calculation, without reflection and with- 
out intelligence? We must have less judg- 
ment than the ant themselves to think of 
them in this way. 

A last example will show us how much the 
development of a sense can aid the intelli- 
gence. The ants, we know, are guided by 
their touch and by their sense of smell, which 
is situated principally in the antenne. Stop 
the ants in their course, disperse them to right 
and left, and they seem to be embarrassed, 
not knowing what to do. They go back to 
the spot whence they started, sounding the 
earth with their antenne; then, when they 
have examined the spot, they retrace their 
steps, recover and pursue their road. Is it 
not by the fineness of their smell or the deli- 
cacy of their touch that they find the direc- 
tion again? An ant one day saw on the road 
the leg of a gold beetle. She wished to drag 


Without losing confidence in their activity] it to the ant-hill, which was a difficult task, 
and their genius, they renounced their first] as she was alone, all the others being, doubt- 
idea. They placed the wing against one of less, occupied at other business. The distance 
the partitions of the opening, and went into| was not very great, it is true ; it was only half 
the nest on the other side of the wing. They}a yard that she had to go; but the road was 
no doubt thought what it would be necessary| rough, difficult, covered with stones and little 


would not have rendered imperative, or of|to do. They then resolved, full of activity,|lumps of earth. To tell you all the troubles 


permanent obligation, on the Church, a rite 
which was not enjoined by our Lord Himself, 
the outward and ceremonial character of 
which was contrary to the spirituality of His 
Teaching and Kingdom; and, if not of those 
things themselves, of the nature of those 
things, which His coming ‘in the falness of 
the time’ abrogated and disannulled. To 
have the mind graciously awakened to Divine 
things, to feel the operation of the Holy Spirit 
on our hearts, and then to fall back upon 
‘carnal ordinances,’ is as practical an illustra- 
tion as the present days could supply, of that 
endeavor of which the Apostle warns us, 
‘having begun in the Spirit, to be made per- 
fect by the flesh.’ ‘Stand fast, therefore, in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.’ His is the dispensation, 
not of the shadow, but of the substance; not 
of the signs, but of the Reality; not of the 
letter, but of the Spirit. How widely different 
from the dogma of those who say, that Water 
‘Baptism is the Door of the Church,’ is the 
declaration of our Lord, ‘I am the Door: by 


Me if any man enter, he shall be saved, and passage larger. Some of them, in a great example. 





to enlarge the gallery. Each one descended) this little ant encountered would be impossi- 
in turn, bringing up a particle of earth, which! ble. The smallest projection was to her a 
she placed at the side of the opening. They|mountain. Sometimes she went round the 
worked so well, that in less than half an hour|stones in her way, at other times she was 
the opening was half as large again. It was|forced to creep over them. Nevertheless, 
nearly three-tenths of an inch in diameter,|she arrived almost at the top of one of the 
and the wing was three-fourths pushed in.|little hillocks, when her prey slipped from 
No doubt in a little time the wing will be) her, and rolled down again; and the poor ant, 
completely in; when lo! behold another ant} was obliged to go after it. Then like a hound, 
arrived, pulling, triumphantly and alone, an-|she went here and there, seeming to sniff the 
other insect. Her sisters saw her, went to|airand feel the earth. After a little time she 
meet her, and dragged the insect towards the) regained her prize. Just think of the patience 
opening, where the wing of the cockchafer|and courage of these little insects. It was 
was still waiting. They slipped along the not until after two hours work, and over many 
wing as if it were an inclined plane. Two or|obstacles that she arrived at the ant-hill, 
three descended, dragging the insect by the| which was in the grass near the road. There 
head. One minute afterwards it had disap-| our ant found help; many of her companions 
peared. The ants, happy and proud of their} ran to her aid, and in a short time, in spite of 
success, returned to the wing of the cock-|the net work of weeds, the leg of the gold- 
chafer. They tried for some time to make it) beetle arrived entire at the ant-hill. 

enter by force, bat it was impossible. Then} It is also by the contact of the antenn that 
an ant took it in his mouth carried it outside| the ant knows a friend from ao enemy. By 
the hole, and his sisters began to work again.’ particular signs, understood by all the inhabi- 
They ran up and down the particles of earth tants of the same nest, they avoil mistakes. 
they had taken from the partition to make the This is known by experiment. We give an 
Take away the ants from a hill, 
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and put them back again after a certain time 
into their nest. The first feeling of these 
emigrants in returning to the cell is that of 
uneasiness. They wish to escape, but flight 
is not easy in such a noisy crowd, which goes, 
comes and circulates in all parts of the ant- 
hill. The first workers they meet, seem to 
ask them for the watchword. They then 
touch each other’s antennz, and thusexchange 
signs. It is well; they understand one an- 
other. The exiles belong to that country ; 
their agitation ceases; they penetrate with 
confidence into the native labyrinth, where 
they are received as sisters who have been be- 
lieved lost. “Now let us,” says Rendu, “make 
the reverse experiment. Introduce into the 
ant-hill some ants of the same species, but of 
another nest, and other signs than those we 
have mentioned will be noted. The same pre- 
liminaries are obserbed, but the question by 
means of the antenne, instead of assuring the 
intruders, only increases their fright and their 
hurry to flee. They do not belong to that 
nest. The hue and cry commences ; the warn- 
ing is given; they are furiously chased. Woe 
be to them if they are caught! The furious 
multitudes grasp the feet, the bodies and the 
antenne of the intruders, and drag them by 
force to the interior of the cavern. When by 
chance some ants of another tribe venture to 
make an unlawful incursion into the nest of 
others, their lives are exposed to great danger. 
An infuriated chase commences, they are as- 
sailed on all sides by combatants, who are re- 
inforced at each instant. If the ants know 
how to defend themselves courageously against 
strangers, in their family, they show the most 
intelligent brotherly feeling. Who does not 
know that the ants feed one another? The 
worker is often too much occupied to fetch 
her own food. When she is hungry she tells 
one of her companions by striking rapidly 
with her antenne. The purveyor instantly 
approaches and puts food into the mouth of 
the hungry ant. The worker gives thanks, 
caresses the friend with her antenne, and 
strokes her head with the front feet. Is not 
this intelligence? or more, is it not family 
love ?” 

It is well known that the red ant sometimes 
renounces her subterranean dwelling place to 
live in the trunks of old trees. She there cuts 
her cells as the black ant would, builds her 
nest several stories high, which are supported 
sometimes by little columns, sometimes on 
thin partitions. 

The red ant, then, remarks Rendu, culti- 
vates two distinct professions. She raises 
herself, if she pleases, to the difficult art of 
sculpture, or descends to the modest trade of 
@ mason ; she does not think she demeans her- 
self by changing the chisel of the artist for 
the trowel of the workman, when necessity 
enforces her to do so. This necessity, in all 
beings, is the most lively stimulant of intelli- 
gence. 
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“ Whatsoever ye do in word, or in deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” How 
totally in opposition to this language of the 
Apostle, is the habit of gossiping, for where 
is the man or woman, young or old, who in 
gossiping about another could say that they 
did it in the name of the Lord Jesus. How 
different is this from his own beautiful exam- 

le. He sought not to expose errors in others 
ut to draw forth the good in them. 





A sinner under conviction is in great dan- 
ger of being more anxious to be comforted 
than to be converted. 
patient submission to the spirit of judgment 
and burning, may leave us midway between 
carelessness and conversion, as Lot’s wife was 
left between Sodom and Zoar. 
victions do not lead to Christ, you may be- 
come familiar with them, and their effect be 
lost upon you.—Conviction is not conversion. 
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The Art of Needle Making. 

A pleasant ran of about fifteen miles from 
Birmingham, on the Midland railway, brin 
us to the great centre of the English needle 
trade. Redditch is a fair-looking, compact, 
bustling, clean country town, surrounded by 
some of the most charming scenery in Wor. 
cestershire, and presents a striking contrast 
to the black and busy “hardware village” 
we have just left behind us. Why the needle 
makers chose this place above all others jn 
which to settle down to the pursuit of their 
calling, there is no evidence to show. As ear. 
ly as the year 1650, however, one Christopher 
Greening appears to have set up a needle sho 
at Little Crendon, a hamlet just outside Red. 
ditch, and he was followed in the course of g 
few years by several other members of the 
craft from London. In ashort time, however, 
Crendon was abandoned, owing to the absence 
of waterpower, and the needle makers estab. 
lished themselves at Alcester, Studley and Red. 
ditch. In times still more remote the district 
lying between Alcester and Redditch was a 
great industrial centre of some kind, mills da. 
ting from monastic ages, and great dams, no 
longer used, still remaining to tell ofa depar. 
ted and forgotten industry. 

The first mills used in the needle trade were 
horse mills, one being established at Studley 
very early in the last century. These mills 
were used for scouring and pointing needles, 
superseding the primitive method of wrap- 
ping up the needles in buckram with emery 
dust and olive oil, and rolling them to and fro 
by the movement of the workman’s foot. 
The earliest needles made in this district were 
“square-eyed,” a shape most readily produced. 
It was with square-eyed needles that Mary 
Queen of Scots wrought those beautiful tapes- 
tries for the walls of her prison cell. After 
many fruitless attempts, drilled-eyed needles 
were successfully brought out in 1826, and 
two years later the burnishing machine, 
which gave a beautiful finish to the eye, was 
introduced. In this latter process, as now 
carried out, the needles are threaded on steel 
wires which have been “ roughed” with a file 
and hardened. The ends of these wires are 
then attached to a steam machine by which 
the needles are made to revolve at an enor- 
mous speed with an oscillating motion round 
the wires. 

Previous to the year 1840, needles were hard- 
ened in water, during which process the major- 
ity became crooked, and straightening the 
crooks was, in consequence, an occupation for 
a considerable number of workpeople. In the 
year mentioned, however, a Redditch manu- 
facturer revived the practice of hardening in 
oil, and the result was that crooked needles 
were the exception instead of being the 
rule. This so exasperated the crook straight- 
eners that they mobbed the enterprising man- 
ufacturer out of the town, and for some time 
great tumult prevailed. Eventually, however, 
the revived process came to be generally adop- 
ted. A pointing machine is the latest inven- 
tion of importance in the needle trade. On 
this invention, Messrs. Bartlett and Wood- 
ward—two excellent authorities—thus repor- 
ted a little while since. 

The needle-pointing machine is an English 
invention, though it is not generally supposed 
to be so, and its forerunner, which, though 
not perfect, approached so nearly to perfection 
as to alarm the pointers, was some years ago 
purchased by them and broken to pieces on 


HEAVENLY TREASURE. 


Every coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished upon earth, 
For our simple worldly pleasure, 
May be reckoned something worth ; 
For the spending was not losing 
Though the purchase were but small ; 
It has perished with the using ; 
We have had it—that is all! 


























All the gold we leave behind us 
When we turn to dust again, 
Though our avarice may blind us, 
We have gathered quite in vain: 
Since we neither can direct it, 
By the winds of fortune tossed, 
Nor in other worlds expect it, 
What we hoarded we have lost! 



















But each merciful oblation, 
Seed of pity wisely sown— 
What we give in self-negation, 
We may safely call our own; 
For the treasure freely given 
Is the treasure that, we hoard, 
Since the angels keep, i heaven, 
What is lent unto the Lord! 















J. G. Saxe. 
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HAMPTON COURT. 
The windows of the Fountain Court 
Are glittering in the morn, 
But no more in the palace hall 
You hear the dance and tune— 
No more beyond dim corridors 
Lamps spread a golden noon, 



















No longer from half open doors 
Bursts forth a gust of song ; 

No longer with a roll of drums, 
Sweeps by a silken throng, 

With diamond stars, keen glittering, 
The ribbons blue among. 



















No pages bearing each a torch, 
Now scale the lofty stair ; 

No ladies trip with wealth of pearls, 
Banding their wealth of hair ; 

No white-capped cook, with flaming face, 
Bears up the dish with care. 








The swarthy king with heavy brows, 
Paces no more the court ; 

Base Rochester and Killigrew 
Have long since ceased to sport; 

No more fair wantons at the cards 
Think the long night too short. 












Silent the court, and still the hall, 
Lights long ago put out, 

The colors faded from the silks 
That deck the walls about; 

No longer at the outer gates 
The noisy rabble shout. 








Yet still within the fountain pool, 
The gold fish steer and swim, 

As when King Charles with jewelled hand 
Stood paddling at the brim ; 

At Charing-cross he’s seen in bronze, 
No danger more from him ! 











Yet still in lonely evening hours, 
When the moon has long gone in, 
You hear the fountain’s ceaseless tears, 
As for some hopeless sin ; 
And far without the nightingale 
Of past grief warbling. 
—All the Year Round. 
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Conviction, without 










If your con- 
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machine is as yet only partially used in this 
jistrict. A grooved grindstone, revolving 
st great speed, is employed to grind the end 
ofeach wire into the desired shape. To this 

‘ndstone the wires are applied from an in- 
dined plane, on which a number are placed 
ready tocuttotherightlength. By means of 
gdise, surrounded with caoutchouc, revolving 
dowly in a direction transverse to the grind- 
stone, a continuous supply of wires rapidly 
revolving in succession is supplied to the stone, 
and the same disc causes the wires to revolve 
while being pointed. In Redditch and the 
neighborhood needle making now employs 
something like eight hundred workpeople, a 
considerable proportion of whom are females. 
The earnings vary considerably, those of chil- 
dren ranging from 1s. 6d. to 5s.; women, 8s. 
to 15s, and men, 12s. to 40s. per week. 

A needle has to pass through seventy pairs 
of hands before it is considered to be finished 
and ready for use; a subdivision of labor to 
which may be attributed the combination of 
excellence and cheapness in the production of 
these articles. The variety of needles made 
in these days is marvellous, the surgeon, tai- 
lor, harness maker, bookbinder, felt worker, 
sail maker, saddler, glover, embroiderer and 
housewife, each requiring needles of shapes, 
sizes and lengths almost infinite. Redditch 
and the immediate district, may be regarded 
as the only important centre of the needle 
trade in the three kingdoms. The principle 
seat of the industry on the continent is Aix- 
la-Chapelle, but at Lyons and one or two 
towns in Normandy the common qualities are 
also largely made. 

The Chinese supply their own requirements 
in the needle way, and it is thought that the 
craft is more ancient in the celestial empire 
thatin Europe. Certain it is that round-eyed 
needles were made in China long before the 

rimitive square-eyed ones were known in 

ogland. There is nothing new under the 
sun!|— Mechanics’ Magazine. 














































For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 388.) 

Near the close of the year 1808, Mildred 
Ratcliff’s heart being turned in near affection 
toher kind friend Ann Scott, she addressed 
aletter to her wherein she expresses her de- 
sire that they may live in that which will en- 
ablethem to render thanksgiving and renown 
to the Almighty Preserver of his children. 
To Him who weans the heart from earthly 
perishing things, and furnishes strength and 
ability through which they can in living faith 
rely upon Him in every season of extremity. 
For He who formed the sea and the land, the 
inhabitants of the earth and of the water; 
whose are the cattle on a thousand hills ; who 
has power to bless and blast, can bring even 
the lofty mind of man into the dast, in hum- 
ble submission and childlike dependence and 
trust in him. 

She then expresses her conviction that her 
friend is a living witness of the truth of what 
the has written, and if faithful to the end, 
that “a priceless crown awaits thee after 
death.” 

On the 13th of the Second month, 1809, 

ildred’s mind was drawn into contemplation 
on the love of God to the children of men, 





























would but draw near and seek to know 





felt that her experience justified her in de- 
claring that the Lord would in His goodness 
manifest himself by his Holy Spirit, making 
known his will and pleasure, and thus open- 
ing to them the way to his everlasting king- 
dom of rest. 











































Ratcliff removed bimself and wife over the 
Ohio river, and settled near Hillsboro, in 
Highland county. There were many Friends 
in that neighborhood, and a meeting was es- 
tablished. 


Stephen Grellet, on a religious visit through 
the western country, was taken sick at or 
near Hillsboro; and being reduced very low, 


had been much united to him in spirit, and 


ind his willingness to be found of them, if 


THE FRIEND. 































Some time during the year 1809, Harrison 


During the summer of the same year, 


his recovery was considered doubtful. Mildred 


now believed it right for her to go wait upon 
him, and minister to his bodily wants and in- 
firmities. After he had so far recovered 
strength as to be ready to continue his jour- 
ney, she presented him an affectionate fare- 
well address, dated “ 8th mo. 29th, 1809.” 

Selections from this letter follow :— 

“Dear Brother,—I think the impression 
which induced me to write these lines* as a 
little present before we part, was derived 
from the Fountain of unmixed love. I feel 
an unshaken confidence in the unchangeable 
power which induced the prophet to say, 
‘They that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another, and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for them.’ Not doubting 
but the Lord is the sume affectionate Father of 
love, delighting in the same thing which he did 
then, I am strengthened, though a little one, 
to communicate in some degree, the sensa- 
tions I have been favored with since thy lot 
has been cast amongst us. It has been atime, 
at least to me, of renewed teaching, and of 
favor, derived from the Fountain of good.” 

Desiring Stephen to remember her when it 
may be well with him, she concludes, 

“M. Ratonirr.” 


The following letter, soon after date, reached 
her from her beloved friend and late com- 
panion, Rebecca Preston. 


“ 24th of 10th mo. 1809. 

“ Endeared Friend,—I received thy letter 
dated 9th mo. 2d last, and was truly glad to 
hear from thee, and that thou and thy family 
were favored with health. This is a great 
blessing, and with all others, is derived from 
the Fountain of good. May we, dear friend, 
ever keep truly humble; and, bowing before 
Him as in the dust, implore Him to grant his 
gracious assistance through every afflicting 
dispensation which in wisdom he is pleased 
to try us with. 

“ Dear friend, it was truly satisfactory to 
hear thou wast favored to settle in a large 
neighborhood of kind Friends. Although 
thou mayst feel as a stranger amongst them, 
and often have to sit, as it were, in solitary 
places, yet be not discouraged. Remember 
the Lord’s people ever were a tried people: 
having many deep baptisms and provings to 
pass through whilst in this probationary state. 

“My dear sister—I think I may call thee 
so, for thou hast felt near to me, and it was 
harder to part with thee than with my own 
sisters who are near and dear to me—thou 





* Alluding to some lines in rhyme which accom- 
panied the letter. 
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Redditch church green. The needle-pointing|and do his will. To such as thus seek, she|remarked in thy letter the necessity there 
was for thee to keep a single eye to the Best 
of teachers, to know through His holy assist- 
ance with whom to associate. 
step which I have ever found best for me. I 
have also found it best to be careful amongst 
strangers to let my words be few. Now, dear 
friend, how very becoming it is for ministers 
of the gospel to let their words be few and 
savory; and as one highly favored, such I 
esteem thee. I have not forgotten thee. Thou 
art often on my mind in that sweet and pre- 
cious love which nearly unites the truly hum- 
ble little ones, although far separated as to 
the outward. 


This is a safe 


“A number of Friends were appointed in 


the Select Yearly Meeting to visit all the 
Select Meetings in the lower parts of Virginia. 


Amongst those appointed were John Lynch, 
Enoch Roberts, and Mary Anthony. They 
expect to start on the journey this day. 

“ Now, dear friend, I may inform thee of 
the state of things amongst us. Our meet- 
ings are getting smaller, so many Friends are 
moving to your parts; and many more intend 
to go as soon as way opens for it. Yet I can 
with thankfulness say, that a degree of pre- 
cious love which nearly unites, is often felt to 
flow as it were from vessel to vessel, in our 
little solemn, silent meetings. This is cause 
of rejoicing indeed. We are not always 
favored with such seasons; but when the 
Great Master is pleased to draw his curtain, 
and hide himself from us, O the need of pa- 
tient abiding before him as in the dust, im- 
ploring his assistance in deep humility of 
heart. When we do thus, he surely will arise 
in his own time, and help us with a little of 
his saving help ; whereby we shall have cause 
to thank him and take courage. Although 
we may have to pass through many deep con- 
flicts and sore trials, we must remember that 
this is not the place of our rest, but that we 
are placed here to be prepared for a place of 
everlasting rest, where no trouble shall annoy. 

“T have a small ae of attending the 
Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia next spring, 
if favored with health. Dear friend, I should 
be glad to see thee again, though it don’t look 
likely I shall soon. I rather expect way will 
be made for our removal to Ohio next Fall. 
I am very sorry to hear that Harrison is not 
comfortable, after going through so much 
trouble in order to settle there. I am in 
hopes after further trials he will be better 
satisfied. 

“Tt is little matter what corner of the world 
we are placed in, if we do but keep our places 
in the ever blessed Truth : although it is truly 
comfortable to live amongst sympathizing 
Friends. I hope there are some such in every 
place where Friends are settled. I believe I[ 
have found such wherever my lot has been 
cast. I now feel willing to leave this place 
(Virginia) of sore oppression and cruelty, if 
way is made for our removal. I expect my 
trials will not be few whilst this side the grave, 





but feel willing to submit to every dispensa- 
tion of Providence. Dear friend I conclude, 
with unfeigned love to thee, thy husband, and 
dear little 





Resecca Preston.” 


A heavenly-minded man has expressed him- 
self to the import, that when he was in a city 
he was in a Babel, and when at home there 
was a babel in him; so that, in effect, small 
was the difference. Which agrees pretty well 
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with what the correspondent of Mildred Rat- 
cliff has above set forth, viz: “It is little 
matter what corner of the world we are placed 
in, if we do but keep our places in the ever blessed 
Truth.” This is the great speciality; to be 
just where Divine Wisdom would place us; 
being in accordance with the precept, “ Trust 
in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. Jn all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.” 
The Poet has written, 


“God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill.” 


Upon the conditions, we would add, that 
the heart be yielded in obedience to the All- 
wise; which obedience shall also keep pace 
with the knowledge communicated by Him. 
For the true knowledge is “life eternal;” and 
when obedience keeps pace therewith, the 
promise concerning the dear Sent of God be- 
comes fulfilled to us: “ Though he were a Son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered; and being made perfect, he be- 
came the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him.” And again saith the 
Apostle Peter in writing of the Saviour: “ We 
are his witnesses; * * and so is also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey him.” It is this obedience to the 
word of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
nigh in the heart, that constitutes our safety 
and true freedom in every position or condi- 
tion of life; and is thus characterized by the 
same christian Poet from whom we have al- 
ready quoted :— 

“ His freedom is the same in every state; 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whose ev’ry day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less: 

For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain, 

Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

No work so narrow, but he spreads them there 

With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 

His body bound; but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells,” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
Eating cures Dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia, or indigestion, both which words 
mean essentially the same thing, is the ina- 
bility of the stomach to obtain sufficient nu- 
triment out of the food eaten to meet the 
wants of the system; and not having food 
enough, blind instinct calls for more; this 
call or desire for nourishment is denominated | 
hunger, which is gratified ordinarily by tak- 
ing food into the stomach. But, in a sense, 
nature or instinct makes a mistake, and calls| 
for more food when in reality it is not food 
that is wanting, but the nourishment which 
is in the food already eaten, and which the 
stomach has not the strength to withdraw ;| 
hence it is that a dyspeptic has a craving appe- 
tite, in aggravated cases is always eating, and 
is always hungry. But to eat more under} 
such circumstances, is like giving a faithful 
but invalid servant more work to do, when 
there really is not strength enough to perform 


|bles, so meat is more easily worked up by the 


irest after work, just as the hands or feet re- 


the whole body is feeble, and the stomach has 
its share of debility, of weakness; hence the 
essence of cure is to increase the stomach’s 
strength. But all bodily strength comes from 
the food eaten, and cannot possibly come from 
any other source ; hence the only cure for 
dyspepsia is eating. But how to eat is the 
great practical question of this age and nation ; 
for dyspepsia is a national disease, and a na- 
tional sin, since its one great cause is intem- 
perance in eating, excessive indulgence of the 
appetite, in connection with unwise habits at 
the table. 

A faithful servant may be able to do a little 
work well when recovering from a debilitat- 
ing disease, but in the conscientious effort to 
perform an overtask, it is not only not accom- 
plished, but none of it is well done. So a weak 
stomach may digest a little food well, get all 
the nourishment, all the strength out of it; 
but if it has to work up a large meal, the work 
is badly done ; and as the blood is made out 
of the nourishment derived from the food 
eaten, if that nourishment is imperfect, the 
blood made out of it is imperfect, is bad, and 
all know that “ bad blood,” is disease. 

Nor is this the only trouble: the new blood 
made from each meal taken, is mixed in a few 
hours afterwards with the blood already in 
the system. But if this new blood is bad, it 
corrupts the whole mass of blood in the body, 
makes the whole mass of blood bad, diseased, 
and carries disease and discomfort to every 
fibre of the system. Hence the ailments, the 
symptoms of which dyspeptics complain, are 
very numerous, and extend to every part of 
the body,—to hands, feet, head, heart, lungs, 
stomach, everywhere; for the hands burn af- 
ter meals, the feet are cold all the time, the 
head aches, the heart palpitates, the lungs are 
oppressed, and the stomach is sick. Noone 
dyspeptic may have these all at one time, but 
all and many others, in the progress of the 
disease, serve to make of life a protracted 
misery. 

The first great point then, in the cure of 
dyspepsia, is to eat but little at a time. And 
without going inte detail as to other measures 
to be taken, it is of importance to add, that as 
the stomach is weak in dyspepsia, in fact is 
the essence of the disease, the food given it 
should not only be small in amount, but it 
should be such as is most easily worked up, 
most easily converted into blood; for from 
the blood all strength comes. As the flesh of 
animals, fish, poultry, is nearer being flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone than vegeta- 


stomach to impart nutriment to the system 
and make good blood than vegetables. And 
as bread is the staff of life, the main food of 
the dyspeptic should be meat and bread; the 
most tender meat properly broiled, and well- 
baked common wheat bread several days old, 
or, which is better, the whole product of the 
grain made up with water only, and a little) 
salt, formed into thin small cakes, and baked 
quickly in a hot oven, pan or skillet, and eaten | 
cold or hot. 

As it requires about four hours for the sto- 
mach to digest such a meal, and it must have 
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eat at night, for then we are asleep, it follows 
that we should not eat oftener than thrigg, 
day. 

But it would be of little use to get the my. 
triment out of food, and make it into blood, 
unless it were conveyed to every part of th 
system, to reach every fibre, so as to impart 
strength to limbs and brain, and stomach ang 
lungs ; to do this, exercise must be taken, for 
without exereise the blood begins to stagnatg 
in half an hour, gathers round the heart, legy. 
ing the feet and hands cold and the skin gj. 
ly; and dyspeptics are always chilly and 
to take cold. And as every part of the aye. 
tem of the dyspeptic is weak, it is important 
that the exercise taken should be actiyg 
enough to send the blood to the remotes 
parts: and as meals are taken three times 4 
day, the exercise should be taken three time 
aday. Andas the blood gets the greater part 
of its life from pure air, and there is no 
air except that out of doors, the exercise of 
the dyspeptic should be in the open air; and 
as exercise is more exhilarating, carries the 
mind more away from the body, and paseg 
time more pleasurably, it is important that 
the exercise should be agreeable, should inter. 
est, and even absorb the attention ; and * * 
that man will soonest get well of dyspepsis 
who steadily follows some out-door occups 
tion which is encouragingly remunerative— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 


For “The Friend” 
A Seed shall Serve Him. 

It is a testimony of the Psalmist, “a seed 
shall serve Him ; it shall be accounted to the 
Lord for a generation.” We believe that this 
is still the case ; and that amid whatever triak 
the church has, or may have to sustain, that 
He in whom our fathers trusted, and in whom 
they found deliverance, is still round about 
his “ afflicted and poor people ;” enabling them 
with faith and patience to put their trast in 
him: and from season to season freshly qual 
ifying to renew their covenants with Him, t 
set up their banners, and to go forth in that 
warfare, which is “mighty through God, t 
the pulling down of strongholds,” &c. 

It is declared by the prophet, that “a book 
of remembrance was written before him for 
them that feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his name. And they shall be mine, saith 
the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels; and I will spare them as a maa 
spareth his own son that serveth him.” Thow 
that fear the Lord, and that think upon his 
name, in this day of many voices, and “the 
tumult of those that rise up against him,” may 
feel many times lonely, desolate and afflicted, 
because of the removal of fathers and mothers; 
because of their own prevailing sense of weak 
ness; and because of the straitness of the 
siege and the warfare they are called to; yet 
will the Lord Almighty never leave nor for 
sake such as are engaged to look to Him, and 
to build upon him, the ever sure refuge and 
foundation ; but will be to them, as their eye 
is kept single to Him alone, strength in weak- 
ness, riches in poverty, and an ever-present 
helper in every needful time. Then in his 
name may these set up their banners! and 


what is already in hand; or it is like adding|quire rest after their work, there should be at| though conflicts and crosses and tribulations 


greater weight for the noble horse to draw,| 
when he is already so oppressed by a heavy 
load, as to be scarce able to drag it along a 
single step. 





least five hours between the meals of dyspep-| 
tics, and not an atom of anything should be 
eaten between. As, therefore, there should 
be at least five hours’ interval between meals| 


assail, as they ever must here, these shall be 
kept in the evil time, and in the days of f& 
mine they shall be satisfied. Those aforetime 
whom the Lord through his prophet declares, 


All dyspeptics are weak, they lack strength 'for the dyspeptic, and it is not necessary to | shall come with weeping and with supplic# 
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ions will I lead them,” were “to walk in a 
tright way, (but) wherein they shall not 
gamble.” ‘ 

May this tribulated “seed,” however lonely 
heir situation, and wherever scattered, never 
jose sight of the arm of the Lord that brought 
them: and which is as near and as able now 
gsever, to be a wall of defence on the right 
hand and on the left, that the billows shall 
not pass over to their hurt. The Lord’s hand 
isnot shortened, neither doth his mercy fail 
those that hunger and thirst after Him. His 

ce is sufficient for all the need of these ; 
being made perfect in their weakness. Cast 
not away your confidence then that hath great 
recompense of reward. Continue to walk 
«mournfully before the Lord of hosts,” who 
till discerneth “between the righteous and 
the wicked ; between him that serveth God 
and him that serveth him not.” Neglect not 
the daily sacrifices, whereby the abomination 
that maketh desolate is set up. Be encour- 
aged by the mark set upon the foreheads of 
those, of scripture record, that sighed and 
that cried for the abominations done in the 
nidst of Jerusalem. Be willing to suffer with 
Christ, the only way to reign with him; to 
be buried with him more and more by bap- 
tim into death, if thereby He may be wit- 
nessed to be the resurrection into newness of 
life and power, to your eternal peace and joy. 
Baptism, deop and oft-renewed baptism is 
good for all. “Deep calleth unto deep,” is 
significant of the Christian’s experience. It 
is here he learns the wonders of the Lord, and 
istaught to sing His praise. It was out of 
the midst of Jordan, in the place where the 
feet of the priests which bore the ark of the 
covenant stood, that the men prepared took 
up twelve stones and pitched them for a me- 
morial unto the children of Israel, and for the 
honor of the eternally excellent name, who 
had wrought their deliverance. Finally, may 
yetrust in the Lord at all times; pour out 
your hearts before Him; and then though 
tribulations may abound, and deep provings 
be your lot, they will, as uprightly endured, 
work patience ; patience experience; and ex- 
perience hope; and hope maketh not asham- 
ed; because the love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
unto us. 


Cleanliness in Holland.—Paine, in his “ Art 


in the Netherlands,” speaks at length of 


Holland neatness, he says: 

There is no stone in this country,—nothing 
but an adhesive clay, suitable for men and 
horses to mire their feet in. It occurred to 
the people, however, to bake it, and in this 
Way brick and tile, which are the best defen- 
tes against humidity, came, into their hands. 
You see well contrived buildings of an agree- 
able aspect, with red, brown, and rosy walls, 
covered with bright stucco, white facades, 
varnished and sometimes decorated with 
sculptured flowers, animals, medallions, and 
small columns. In the older cities the house 
often stands with its gable to the street, fes- 
tooned with arcades, branchings and leafage, 
Which terminate in a bird, an apple, or a bust; 
tis not, as in other cities, a continuation of 
8 neighbor,—an abstract compartment of 
Yast barracks,—but an object apart, endowed 
With special and private character, at once 


whitewashed once a year, outside and in, it| 


being necessary to engage the whitewashers 
sixmonthsinadvance. In Antwerp,in Ghent, 
and in Bruges, and especially in the small 
towns, most of the facades seem to be newly 
painted or freshened the day before. Wash- 
ing and sweeping are going on on all sides. 
When you reach Holland there is extra care, 
even to exaggeration. You see domestics at 
five o’clock in the morning, scrubbing the 
sidewalks. 

There are stables for cows, the flooring of 
which is cabinet work; you can enter them 
only in slippers or sabots, placed at the en- 
trance for that purpose ; a spot of dirt would 
be scandalous, and still more so any odor. 
Vehicles are prohibited from entering the 
village ; the sidewalks of brick and blue por- 
celain are more irreproachable than a vesti- 
bule with us. In autumn, children come and 
gather up the fallen leaves in the street, to 
deposit them in a pit. Everywhere, in the 
small rooms, seemingly the state-rooms of a 
ship,the order and arrangement are the same 
as on aship. In Broeck, it is said there is in 
each house a particular room which is only 
entered once a week, in order to clean and 
rub the furniture, and then carefully closed ; 
in a country so damp, dirt immediately be 
comes deleterious mold; man, compelled to 
scrupulous cleanliness, contracts the habit, ex- 
periences its necessity, and at last falls under 
its tyranny. 

You would be pleased, however, to see the 
humblest shop ofthe smallest street in Amster- 
dam, with its brown casks, its immaculate 
counter, its scoured benches, everything in its 
place, the economy of small quarters, the in- 
telligent and handy arrangement of all uten- 
sils. Guiccardini remarks, “ that their houses 
and their clothes are clean, handsome and 
well arranged, that they have much furniture, 
utensils, and domestic objects, kept in better 
order and with a finer lustre than any other 
country.” It is necessary to see the comfort 
of their apartments, especially the houses 
of the middle classes, carpets, waxed cloths 
for the floors, warm heat-saving chimneys 
of iron and porcelain, triple curtains at the 
windows, clear, dark, and highly polished 
window panes, vases of flowers and green 


plants, innumerable nicknacks indicative of 


sedentary habits, which rendered home-life 
pleasant, mirrors placed so as to reflect those 
passing in streets, together with its changing 
aspects,—every detail shows some inconven- 
ience remedied, some want satisfied, some con- 
trivance, some thoughtful provision, in short 
the universal reign of a sagacious activity and 
the extreme of comfort. 


Anecdote of Bernard Gilpin—When this 
zealous minister was on his way to London, 
to be tried before the popish party, he broke 
his leg by a fall, which put a stop for some 
time to his journey. The person in whose 
custody he was, took occasion from this cir- 
cumstance to retort upon him an observation 
he used frequently to make, “That nothing 
happened to the people of God but what is 
intended for their good ;” asking him “ whether 
he thought his broken leg was so.” He an- 
swered, meekly, “I make no question but it 
is.’ And so it proved ; for before he was able 
to travel, Queen Mary died. Being thus 





How Palm Leaf Hats are Made.—From 
Cuba the raw leaf is shipped to New London, 
Connecticut, in bunches of twenty five leaves 
each, and the stock is unloaded and placed on 
cars which stop at the door of the bleaching 
house. As delivered, the leaf is from four to 
five feet long. This, standing on the stock 
end, is closely packed in the bleaching rooms, 
where it is kept sixteen days. Brimstone is 
used to whiten theleaf. The rooms are closed 
airtight and the brimstone burnt in pans stand- 
ingintheroom. When bleached to the requi- 
site whiteness, the next process the leaf under- 
goes issplitting. Nearly a third of all that 
passes the splitters is absolutely worthless for 
use here. ‘Till recently it was thrown away ; 
but since paper manufacturers have been 
straitened for material, this palm leaf has been 
found to make good paper, Fifty dollars a 
ton are paid for it at the paper mills. 

After the straw is now ready to be worked 
into hats, all the work must be done by hand. 
In all the New England States, except Rhode 
Island, are agents of the firm who send the 
leaf out into the country among the wives 
and daughters of the farmers, by whom it is 
braided into hats and woven into webs for 
shaker hoods. Large teams are constantiy 
passing over the rugged hills, carrying mate- 
rial to be braided, or the work that has been 
finished. ‘The number of people who find 
employment in this business is very great. 
Little children are kept at it, for it is light 
work, and a nimble fingered girl of ten or 
twelve can earn as much in a day as an adult 
woman. The pay for the work is small but 
it is, with many, a work of odd moments 
which would otherwise be wasted, so the fru- 
gal house-wife will include in her day’s work 
a “ stent” of so much braiding to be done. 
In some parts of the country, chair bottoming 
is practiced in the same way. Country mer- 
chants frequently take the leaf and put it out 
in their neighborhoods.—Late Paper. 


The Victoria Falls—The last number of 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen contains an inter- 
esting description, by Herr Mohr, of a visit to 
the Victoria Falls, on the Zam besi. “ I attained 
the object,” he says, “for which I had made 
so many sacrifices, after innumerable diffi- 
culties and endless trials of patience, on the 
morning of the 21st ofJune. To proceed any 
further—an undertaking which I had often 
contem plated—was unfortunately impossible; 
the negroes could not be persuaded by any 
means to go beyond the waterfall; my clothes 
were torn to pieces, my provisions greatly 
reduced, and I had not powder for eight days. 
The length of the fall is nearly an English 
mile; it is four hundred feet deep, and the 
cliff over which the water flows is from two 
hundred and eighty to three hundred and 
sixty feet wide. The stream above the fall 
flows from north-northwest to south-south- 
east. To the south of the fall, and parallel 
with it, lies a thick tropical wood on a penin- 
sula; its soil is covered all over with the foot- 
prints of buffaloes, rhinoceroses, and elephants. 
Nearly in the middle ofthe stream, close to 
the fall, lies Garden island, where its disco- 
verer, Dr. Livingstone, landed and planted 
a small garden with useful plants, which, 
however, have been destroyed long ago by 
animals and weeds. The most imposing view 


iteresting and picturesque. Nothing could providentially released from probable death, | of the fall is from a point at the extreme east 


better kept and cleaner. 
At Dodai, the poorest have their domicile 


he returned to Houghton through crowds of 


people who rejoiced in his deliverance. 


| 


of the western peninsula. The greatest mass 
of water comes from the west, the least from 
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the east; the two unite under your feet, and |lieved the question arose from misapprehension of the 


the combined stream flows on in a channel 
only two hundred and seventy feet wide, be- 
tween dark precipices.” 

Those who love and serve God in the time 
of prosperity will not be forgotten or deserted 
by him in the day of adversity.— W. Evans. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 45, 1871. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForErgn.—Particulars have been received of the ter- 
rible famine in Persia. The drought last year in the 
central and southern provinces and partial failure of 
the crops, caused great misery all winter. At the same 
time the suffering inhabitants were cruelly oppressed 
by taxation, the new Governor of Laristan having pro- 
mised to raise not only the usual sum but more, and 
this oppression drove the country people from their 
homes to the cities, where the taxes are lighter. The 
failure of crops in Laristan was rendered more disas- 
trous because the other provinces, which mostly raise 
opium, cotton and silk, depended on it for their grain. 
By the end of winter, and before the new crop, the cities 
were crowded. Wheat rose to nine times its usual price, 
and starvation began. In Khorassan the people sold 
their children to the Turcomans to save their lives, and 
in other provinces the people ate their children, having 
previously consumed all their domestic animals. In 
Yezd, which produces only opium, the people subsisted 
upon grass and roots. The horrors of pestilence have 
followed the famine, depopulating the country to a fear- 
ful extent. The Persian Minister at London asserts 
that these accounts, are greatly exaggerated. He says 
there is undoubtedly lamentable scarcity of food among 
the poorer classes, who are fed at the expense of the 
government in the cemeteries, because there is in them 
alone sufficient room for the great crowds who appeal 
to the authorities for subsistence. 

The island of Camaguin, in the Philippine Islands, 
with a population of 26,000, has been abandoned by the 
inhabitants in consequence of an earthquake and vol- 
canic eruption. During several months last spring, 
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character of the list, which, he said, was a solemn com- 
pact made between the Sovereign and the people at the 
beginning of each reign. Any economical advantages 
which resulted were to be credited to the Crown, and 
not to the country. It would be well for Parliament to 
maintain this view of the civil list, as it would contri- 
bute to encourage the Queen’s servants to fulfil their 
duties. 

On the 27th ult., the amount of bullion in the Bank 
of England was £27,444, 019, a greater sum than has 
been held by the bank since its charter in 1690. 

The bank rate of interest has been reduced to 2 per 
cent. 

The Pope has issued another protest against the oc- 
cupation of Rome by the King of Italy, and a new sylla- 
bus, which is an explanatory commentary on the doc- 
trines of the Holy See. 

The syllabus, assuming the infallibility of the Pope, 
contains a declaration to the effect that temporal powers 
are created only by Providence to serve the Church; 
that the Church has the right to establish and to revoke 
them; and that every authority which opposes the de- 
crees of the Church ceases to be legitimate ipso facto. 
The Pope, however, disclaims any intention on the part 
of the papacy to lay claim to inherit power to dispossess 
sovereigns, or to assume direction over the worldly 
affairs of nations. 

The Spanish government has resolved to reduce the 
salaries of all functionaries 20 per cent. The attempt 
to form a ministry under Serrano was a failure. He 
thereupon resigned, and another was arranged with 
Zorilla at its head, composed altogether of members of 
the liberal or progressist party. 

The American Commission from the Evangelical 
Alliance have had several interviews with Gortschakoff, 
who treated them with marked courtesy and distinction. 
They speak encouragingly of the prospects of their 
mission, and expected to have an audience with the 
Emperor in a few days. 

The Grand Duke Alexis was at Cronstadt, preparing 
his fleet for the contemplated voyage to the U. States. 

In the British House of Lords, on the 31st ult., the 
Duke of Richmond moved a vote of censure of the 
queen’s message abolishing the purchase system in the 
army, as unworthy of ministerial resort. The motion 
was supported by the Earl of Derby, Earl Russel, the 
| Marquis of Salisbury and others, and opposed by Earl 
|Granville, the Duke of Argyll, &. A vote was taken 
and the motion of censure defeated by a large majority. 

It was expected that a proposition to censure the 





























there was a succession of violent shocks which opened | government for abolishing the system of purchase of 
extensive crevices in the earth, and finally on the lst of|army commissions by royal warrant would be intro- 
Fifth month, a level plain on which many houses were | 








situated, sunk, engulphing one hundred and fifty per- 
sons. The plain became the crater of a volcano 1,500 
feet wide, and the woods became ignited from the flames, 
compelling the people to flee for their lives. 

The Journal de Paris announces that Jules Favre is 
no longer minister, and is replaced in the Office of 


Foreign Affairs by Gouland, recently one of the French | 


negotiators for peace at Brussels. 

mm s 

The rumor that Bismarck had consented to the eva- 
cuation of the environs of Paris on the 31st of Eighth 
month, is pronounced to be without foundation. The 
German troops will not be withdrawn from their pre- 
sent position in the vicinity of Paris, until 1,500,000,000 


francs of the indemnity are paid, and it will be impos- | 


sible for the French government to pay that amount by 
the time named. 

The restoration of the fortifications of Paris is going 
on at a rapid rate. 

Gambetta has laid before Thiers a proposition for the 
reorganization of the army and civil service. Thiers 
and MacMahon, it is stated, approve of the plans sub- 
mitted. In preparing them Gambetta had the assist- 
ance of Generals Faidherbe and Chansey, in conjunc- 
tion with the Duke d’Aumale and Prince de Joinville. 

The French government has given a qualified assent 
to the scheme for the emigration of the communist 
prisoners in three classes : 
those guilty of crimes who are sentenced to hard labor 
for life; second, dangerous persons who are to be sent 
to a penal colony ; and to a third class general amnesty 
is granted in case of their voluntary emigration. 
last are permitted to go to Arizona, the government 
giving them transportation and mining tools, tents, 
arms and subsistence for six months. 


The Emperor and Empress of Brazil and Prince 


First, violent persons and | 


The | 


duced and debated in the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons has passed a bill granting 
lan allowance of £15,000 per annum to Prince Arthur. 
The Prince of Wales is making a visit to Ireland. 
London, 7th mo. 31st.—Consols, 935. U. S. 5-20’s 
lof 1862, 92; of 1867, 92; 10-40 5 per cents, 92. 
Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 8{d.; Orleans, 9$d. 
| Sales of the day 8,000 bales. 

UniTep Srates.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 

Philadelphia last week numbered 396. There were 77 
deaths from cholera infantum; 44 of consumption; 12 
jold age; and 205 were under two years of age. 
As the Staten Island ferry-boat, Westfield, crowded 
|with passengers, was about leaving the wharf at New 
York on the 30th ult., her boilers exploded making a 
complete wreck of the vessel, and killing and wound- 
ing a multitude of persons. The most reliable returns 
/of the casualties give a total of 55 killed, and about 130 
wounded, many of the latter being fatally injured. 

Two of the Commissioners provided for by the Treaty 
of Washington, to examine claims for individual dam- 
ages during the rebellion, have been appointed. Judge 
| Frazer, of Indiana, is the American, and Russell Gur- 
jney, of London, the British representative. They are 
to select a third, and will then immediately enter upon 
their duties at Washington. None of the arbitrators to 
,meet at Geneva have yet been named. 
| The Secretary of the Treasury has notified the As- 
sistant Treasurer, at New York, to purchase five mil- 
lions of U.S. Bonds during the 8th month, and to sell 
seven millions of gold in the same period. 
| Nearly one hundred witnesses have already been ex- 
amined by the congressional ku klux committee sitting 
at Washington. The testimony is printed as the ex- 
jamination progresses, and will make several large 

volumes. The committee have resolved to adjourn to 


| 





Frederick William of Prussia, are at present sojourn- the 20th of Ninth month. 


ing in England. 


The exports of cotton during the year 1870, amounted 


in the House of Commons, George Dixon, member ‘to $219,373,805 ; bread-stuffs, $64,076,049; refined pe- 
for Birmingham, wished to know if the reduction of the troleam, $33,271,837; tobacco, $16,629,904; bacon, 


civil list was possible. Gladstone replied that he be- pork, cheese, butter and lard, $26,079,089. 








The net earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad fop 
the first six months of 1871, have been $1,723,397 
During the first six months of 1870 they were only 
$1,060,079. 

During the year ending 6th mo. 30th, the Post Officg 
Department has established 2,407 new offices, and dig. 
continued 854 offices. There are now 30,045 post offigg 
in the United States. 

A striking instance of the hasty, careless bus; 
habits of our people, is afforded in the fact that duri 
the last Sixth month more than 838,000 letters, mig. 
directed or otherwise not deliverable, were received g 
the dead letter office in Washington. Of these no fewe 
than 11,700 contained money, checks, drafts, or other 
documents of value. 

A treaty for the interchange of money orders between 
the United States and the Kingdom of Great Britaip 
has been signed by the President. A similar arrange. 
ment has been made with the Republic of Switzerland, 

The Markets, &c.—The follpwing were the quotations 
on the 31st ult. New York.—American gold, 1124 
112}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 114. 
ditto, 10-40, 113}. Superfine flour, $4.80 a $5.35; fine 
brands, $5.50 a $8.55. No.1 Chicago spring wheat, 
41.40; No. 2 do., $1.36 a $1.37. Oats, 62 a 68 ot, 
Yellow corn, 69 a 70 cts.; western mixed, 66 og, 
Philadelphia.—Uplands cotton, 19} a 20 cts.; New Op 
leans, 205 cts. Cuba sugar, 9} cts. Superfine flour 
$4.75 a £5.12; finer brands, $5.25 a $8.50. Westen 
and southern red wheat, $1.33 a $1.35; amber, $1.40, 
Rye, 75 cts. Yellow corn, 70 cts. New southern 
52 a 57 cts.; old white western, 70 cts. About 3,00) 
beef cattle were offered at the Avenue Drove-yard, 
Sales of choice at 7} cts.; fair to good, 6 a7 cts, and 
common 4 a 5} cts. per lb. gross. About 18,000 sheep 
sold at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and 2,691 hogs at Tha 
7} cts. per lb. net. Cincinnati—Red wheat, $1.10 
$1.16. Corn, 51 a52cts. Rye, 63 a 65 cts. Oats, 3 
a 39 cts. Lard, 9} cts. St. Louis.—Cotton, 19 a 19} 
cts. No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.23; No. 3 do., $l.14a 
$1.15. Corn, 40a42cts. Oats, 31}a32} cts. Chicagn, 
—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.05. No. 2 corn, 44 a 45 cts 
No. 2 oats, 32 cts. No. 2 rye, 53a 54 cts. Barley, 65 
a 66 cts. Baltimore.—Good to choice amber wheat, 
$1.52 a $1.57; good to prime red, $1.45 a $1.50; I 
diana and Ohio, $1.40. 





































































































































































































































































WANTED, 

A Teacher for the Classical Department of the Boy's 
School at Westtown: to commence his duties at 
opening of the next Session, on the first of the Eleventh 
month. Application to be made to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshen, Chester county, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street. 




















TEACHER WANTED. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted to take charge of 
a small Friends’ School. 

Application may be made to Henry Mendenhall, 
Howellville P. O., or Thomas Smedley, Lima P. 0, 
Delaware Co., Pa. 














FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm cot 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorRTE 
incton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 

































- —— - ————— 
Diep, on the morning of the 8th of 7th month, 1871, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, Benjamin J. 
Lord, near Woodbury, N. J., Evtzasetn C., wife 
Richard W. Bacon, a beloved member of Norther 
District Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, in the 50th 
year of her age. Her friends have the consoling belief 
that her end was peace, and that through the mercy 
her Saviour she is now at rest with Him. 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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